CHINESE    NIGHT   S    ENTERTAINMENT

The audience seemed to regard the place more as a
club or village-hall than as a theatre; they talked or
read the newspaper, ate oranges and drank tea,
smoked, gossiped, dandled their babies, occasionally
watched the actors, and, leaning forward on their
arms over the seat in front of them, sometimes, in
sheer exhaustion, slept. They watched the actors.
They could not possibly listen; for in that "theatre"
or "cinema," or hall of entertainment, to hear any
work spoken on the stage was impossible above the
din that crackled about the atmosphere like fireworks,
an unending din like the rattling of pebbles in a can.
Occasionally my ear caught the end of a bellow or a
wail as one of the actors yelled with more than usual
strength; but for the most part I merely saw their lips
move, their gestures sweep and change, as they
postured and faced each other on the stage, inaudible,
like dolls in a tableau behind a glass partition.

No play was acted in entirety; but, as is the custom,
one act from this play, another act from that, was
presented. Between one act and another the lights
were extinguished and a cinema was shown, mostly
style 1907 Hollywood romance, and acted by Chinese
actors accomplished in the dreadful Hollywood
manner. The films were silent, but the audience was
not. As each caption appeared, which was often, the
froth of talk would boil over; then, suddenly taking
shape, would swirl to a vortex and spin round the